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upon means of defending the duchy. He insisted upon an oath of
fealty which they properly refused. He agreed with Philip upon the
division of his future dominions, returned to England with a band of
mercenaries, collected a body of Welshmen, occupied Windsor and Wal-
lingford, and claimed recognition as King of England. Richard, he said,
was dead. The Archbishop of Rouen stood firm. The coasts were care-
fully guarded against the invasion prepared by the Bang of France, and
in England John's forces soon began to give way. In April 1193 the
strain was released. Hubert Walter, the Bishop of Salisbury, arrived
with the news that Richard was alive, in the custody of the Emperor
Henry VI. John had to make the best terms that he could, and when,
early in July, he heard that "the devil was loosed," fear assailed him and
he fled to Philip again.

Richard, however, was not yet free, although the terms of his release
had been arranged. If John had shewn the slightest loyalty to his
brother, he would have been perfectly safe, for, as late as 9 July, Richard's
envoys arranged a treaty with Philip at Mantes which included in its
terms the restoration of John to the dignified appanage granted to him
before the king had left for the East. Now the count had gone too far.
The Normans would have nothing to do with him, and he became the
eager accomplice of Philip, who, encouraged by the delay of Richard's
release, strove his utmost to induce the Emperor to keep the King of
England in captivity. John decided to hold his own in England, but his
plans were revealed through the boastings of a confidential clerk. By
this time, early in the year 1194, Richard was on his way home. When
he arrived, he found that Hubert Walter, the Bishop of Durham, and
their colleagues had stifled all danger. Of John^s castles only Tickhill and
Nottingham held out. Tickhill was surrendered in a few days, and on
28 March Richard, fighting, unknown to the besieged, in a coat of
light mail and an iron cap, had the pleasure of sharing in the capture
of Nottingham.

After the surrender of the castle of Nottingham, Richard held a Great
Council, at which he began to deal with the pressing business of the
State. On 17 April, the Sunday after Easter, he wore his crown with
peculiar ceremony in the cathedral of Winchester, and received the blessing
of the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter. This ceremony,
"intermediate between a coronation and a crown-wearing," was intended
to emphasise the complete restoration of the royal dignity after the
humiliation of imprisonment; and it followed the order observed on a
similar occasion in 1141 after Stephen's captivity. If it is true that
Richard had acknowledged the lordship of the Emperor and that there
was some doubt whether England was not a vassal-state, the re-coronation
was particularly necessary. Between the ceremony and his departure,
which was delayed by contrary winds until 12 May, the king continued
his arrangement for the government of England. On the second day of
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